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Archbishop  Tenison’s  Memorial 

After  the  disestablishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  exiled  Episcopalian  clergymen  in  England  to  interest  the 
English  hierarchy  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  and  afflicted  Church  in 
Scotland.  Foremost  among  these  agents  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  were  men 
like  Dr.  Munro,  the  deprived  Principal  of  Edinburgh,  and  Archdeacon  Fall 
of  Glasgow,  while  James  Gordon’s  Diary1  shows  that  during  this  period  he 
was  in  constant  communication  with  Chalmers,  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
agent  in  London.  Letters,  Petitions,  Addresses,  and  Pamphlets  were 
hurried  across  the  border  to  plead  the  cause  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.2 

How  successful  was  this  propaganda  from  Scotland?  What  were  the 
views,  in  particular,  of  the  English  Bishops  about  affairs  in  Scotland? 

Thomas  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a staunch  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  Succession  as  established  by  law.  He  saw  no  possible 
security  for  the  Church  of  England  under  a Roman  Catholic  Sovereign 
and  he  was  stubbornly  against  the  Toryism  of  the  High  Church  Party’ 
which,  he  was  convinced  might  well  play  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
real  loyalty  was  to  St.  Germains. 

Scotland,  therefore,  presented  no  easy  problem  for  the  Archbishop.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  view  in  any  kindly  way  the  disestablishment  of 

1 G.  D.  Henderson,  James  Gordon’s  Diary,  1692-1710  Ed.,  p.  15-17. 

E.  F.  Carpenter,  Life  of  Thomas  Tenison,  p.  187. 
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Episcopacy  which  had  taken  place.  Yet  he  knew  well  that  the  future 
security  of  his  own  Church  was  bound  up  with  the  Protestant  Succession 
in  William’s  dynasty,  and,  hence  was  bound  up  very  closely  with  the 
fortunes  of  that  dynasty  in  Scotland. 

What  help  could  he  give  to  a party  in  Scotland  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  was  suspect,  and  who  might  well  launch  themselves  into  open 
revolt  if  a suitable  opportunity  occurred? 

He  listened  to  the  grievances  which  came  to  him  from  Scotland  and 
drew  up  for  the  King  a very  fair,  but  at  the  same  time  a careful  and 
cautious  Memorial  on  their  behalf. 

In  this  "Memorial  Concerning  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Scotland”1  it  is 
apparent  that  the  one  condition  required  for  help  from  England  was 
loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

1.  He  wishes  to  see,  for  instance,  those  Episcopal  clergy  who  have 
taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  who  had  prayed  publicly  for  the  King, 
and  who  were  still  in  livings  protected  by  the  King:  he  gives  this  number 
as  about  400. 

2.  He  wishes  to  see  Episcopal  ministers  tried  on  the  charge  of  scandal 
to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  not  to  be  ejected  before  they  had 
been  given  a full  hearing. 

3.  He  suggests  that  the  revenues  of  the  Bishoprics  (some  £5,000) 
should  be  used  for  the  support  of  “such  of  the  Bishops  who  now  live  in 
that  Kingdom  as  are  not  disaffected  and  are  in  straits,  if  they  address  the 
King  in  Council  or  Treasury  or  either  of  his  Secretaries  to  that  purpose, 
though  they  cannot  qualify  according  to  the  Act  of  June  13, 1693,  without 
degrading  themselves.” 

4.  He  is  anxious  that  vacant  livings  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible  with 
good  men,  and  asks  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  rabbled,  "if  they 
qualify”  be  put  into  such  livings,  since  they  and  their  families  are  generally 
said  to  be  "in  a starving  condition”. 

In  his  Memorial  the  Archbishop  deals,  also,  with  the  scruples  which 
his  Episcopal  brethren  had  about  the  1693  Act.  From  the  Episcopal  point 
of  view  some  of  them  are  perfectly  understandable.  They  carry  a certain 
amount  of  weight. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  William  was  willing  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  meet  what  were  genuine  scruples. 

1 Lambeth  Palace  Library.  MSS.  020,  No.  to,  Memorial  Concerning  the  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  Scotland. 
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On  this  issue  Tenison’s  advice  was — 

1.  The  Episcopalians  scrupled  the  Assurance  because  they  were  not 
sure  about  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act,  but  they  would  promise 
"All  Assurance  of  their  loyalty  in  plain  words,  and  all  such  as  are  given  by 
their  brethren  in  England  and  Ireland’’. 

2.  They  scrupled  the  term  "only  Government  of  the  Church  in  that 
Kingdom". 

3.  They  scrupled  the  subscribing  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  because 
they  regarded  it  as  a Creed. 

4.  They  scrupled  subscribing  a strict  observance  of  uniform  Presb}''- 
terian  worship  which  disallowed  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Dox- 
ology,  the  Saying  of  the  Creed  at  Baptisms,  and  even  the  reading  of  "the 
plainest  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  the  people”. 

Tenison’s  advice  was  wholly  in  line  with  William’s  policies  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  Apart  from  the  provision  for 
the  former  Bishops  out  of  the  Bishopric  revenues,  which  might  have 
succeeded  if  the  Bishops  had  not  been  disaffected  to  the  Government,  and 
which  failed  even  in  Anne’s  reign,  the  points  which  Tenison  makes  were 
largely  met. 

The  unknown  and  unknowable  factor  in  Tenison’s  appreciation  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was  the  depth  of  their  Jacobite 
belief.  How  many  held  scruples  against  the  1693  Act  who  did  not  at  the 
same  time  hold  stronger  scruples  against  accepting  William  as  King? 
Events  were  soon  to  provide  the  Archbishop  with  the  opportunity  to  view 
both  sets  of  scruples  in  their  correct  historical  relationship. 

In  1695,  William  was  engaged  in  fighting  a war  on  the  Continent1 
which  could  be  regarded  as  a Protestant  crusade  to  establish  a Free 
Europe.  Villeroy,  the  French  commander,  was  trying  to  entice  William 
away  from  the  siege  of  Namur  by  his  victories  at  Dixmude  and  Deynzs 
and  his  threat  of  an  attack  on  Brussels.  If  Villeroy  succeeded  there 
would  be  a serious  threat  of  a Jacobite  Rising.  Rumours  reached  England 
that  there  had  been  a great  battle  in  which  the  Allies  were  defeated,  the 
King  had  been  killed,  and  the  siege  raised;  upon  these  rumours  reaching 
Scotland  Tenison  was  informed  that  some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  had 
changed  their  minds  about  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

He  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Secretary  Johnstone,  20th  August,  1695, 
concerning  the  news  he  had  received  from  Scotland.  “Conscience”,  he 


1 Macaulay,  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV,  p.  594. 
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wrote,  "does  not  fall  or  rise  according  to  the  weather  of  the  state,  and 
therefore  ...  I hope  that  they  do  and  will  approve  themselves  very  dutiful 
to  the  established  Civil  Government  and  give  them  demonstration  of  their 
Allegiance.  I am  sure  the  King  is  not  desirous  to  put  hardship  upon  them, 
and  I hope  they  will  not  draw  any  upon  themselves,  but  be  free  both  from 
the  crimes  and  suspicions  of  disloyalty”.1 

On  26th  August  Namur  fell.  The  menace  of  a Jacobite  Rising  receded; 
and  a number  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  had  second  thoughts  and  decided  to 
take  the  Oaths  to  Government. 

A Loyal  Address  was  sent  up  to  the  King  which  Tenison  acknowledged 
in  a letter  of  28th  November,  1695.  He  speaks  of  the  great  satisfaction  it 
has  given  him  and  how  well  it  had  been  received  by  the  King.  It  will  not 
pass  unrewarded  he  promised;  for  "the  King  will  certainly  give  you  his 
protection  whilst  you  continue  exemplary  Christians  and  good  subjects”. 

But  he  ends  his  letter  with  a sentence  which  shows  how  well  aware  he 
was  of  the  opposition  the  Loyalists  had  to  face  from  within  their  own 
Church.  "Perhaps  there  may  be  some  ill  men  who,  being  in  other  interests, 
may  reproach  you  for  doing  your  duty,  but  if  you  suffer  for  well  doing, 
happy  will  you  be,  and  the  shame  will,  at  least,  rest  upon  your  enemies. 
For  my  part  I shall  be  ready  at  all  times,  to  do  all  the  good  offices  I can 
in  my  station.’2 

The  bitterness  which  existed  between  the  Episcopalians  who  had  taken 
the  Oaths  and  enjoyed  the  King’s  protection,  and  those  who  had  not,  is 
mentioned  in  a letter  from  Alexander  Caimcross3  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  4th  January,  1698.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  he  and  his  friends, 
who  enjoy  the  King’s  protection,  are  "slighted  by  the  Jacobites  for  their 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  present  Government”,  and  are  "hated  by  the 
Presbyterians  for  their  serving  under  Episcopacy”. 

Recourse  to  His  Grace  of  York 

Scottish  Episcopalians  turning  to  England  for  help  after  their  dis- 
establishment were  certain  of  obtaining  a sympathetic  hearing  when  they 


1 Lambeth  Palace  Library  MSS.  930.  No.  205.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  letter 

to  Secretary  Johnston  touching  the  Allegiance  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 
20th  August  1695. 

2 Lambeth  Palace  Library  MSS.  930.  No.  190.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  s letter 

to  Mr.  Seton  and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  who  have  lately  taken  the 
Oaths  in  Scotland.  28th  November  1695. 

3 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Rawlinson  MSS.  985-  No.  38.  Letter  from  Alexander 

Cairncross  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  4th  J anuary  1698, 
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sent  their  letters,  complaints  and  petitions  to  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
York.1  Unlike  Tenison,  Sharp  was  by  conviction  both  a high  Churchman 
and  a Tory.  He  would  have  liked  to  see  Episcopacy  established  again  in 
Scotland,  and  argued  to  this  end  at  the  private  meetings  of  the  English 
Commissioners  prior  to  the  Union.2  It  could  be  assumed  that  he, 
too,  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  his  persecuted  brethren  in 
Scotland. 

In  June,  1693,  a Memorial  was  sent  to  him  which  set  out  the  story  of 
the  ejections  and  persecution  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  after  the 
Revolution.  "In  this  time  of  our  great  distress”,  the  Memorial  said, 
“our  only  refuge  next  to  the  Divine  providence  and  their  Majesties 
innate  goodness  and  justice,  is  to  have  recourse  to  your  Grace  and  the 
reverend  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  . . . We  can  assure  your  Grace 
we  are  still  the  same  we  hitherto  professed  ourselves  to  be,  and  we  are 
resolved  whatever  measures  we  meet  with,  to  persist  in  our  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  their  Majesties,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  such  further  proofs 
thereof  as  are  consequential  to  our  former  professions,  and  proper  to 
persons  of  our  character  and  circumstances.  We  do  therefore  humbly 
entreat  that  your  Grace  may  be  pleased  seriously  to  consider  our  present 
case,  and  to  represent  the  same  to  their  Majesties;  so  as  yet  we  may 
subsist  under  the  favourable  influences  of  their  royal  protection,  and  our 
feared  ruin  and  desolation  may  be  prevented.” 

The  Archbishop  raised  these  matters  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
others  of  the  Scotch  nobility  in  London.  Whether  Sharp  was  aware  of  the 
reservations  and  qualifications  in  this  document  about  the  promised 
loyalty  of  the  Episcopal  petitioners  to  the  King,  Hamilton  left  the  Arch- 
bishop in  no  doubt  about  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  He  allowed  that  the  King  might  be  asked  to  give  clear  and  express 
instructions  to  Parliament  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  former 
Episcopal  clergy  could  be  received  into  the  Church,  so  that  matters  of  this 
kind  were  not  left  entirety  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly:  but  to 
take  off  the  Assurance  was  unthinkable;  a thing  the  Scottish  Parliament 
would  never  agree  to.  This  intransigent  attitude  convinced  Sharp  that 
the  best  service  he  could  render  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was  to  raise 
money  for  their  support,  and  this  he  set  himself  most  assiduously 
to  do.3 


Tinclal  Hart,  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  p.  280-282. 

2 The  Life  and,  Times  of  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  p.  211. 

G.  M . Trevelyan,  England  Under  Queen  Anne,  Ramillies,  Vol.  2,  p.  23T. 

3 Thomas  Sharp,  Life  of  John  Sharp,  Vol.  2,  p.  383-386. 
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In  “The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Sharp  Archbishop  of  York ”,  Tindal 
Hart1  deals  at  some  length  with  the  private  papers  and  correspondence  of 
the  Archbishop  preserved  in  the  Lloyd  Baker  MSS.  This  correspondence 
contains  a most  valuable  collection  of  letters  from  Scottish  sources,  and 
includes  some  highly  significant  letters  from  Bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgh 
and  Archbishop  Paterson  of  Glasgow,  who  plead  with  urgency  the  plight 
of  their  distressed  and  afflicted  Church. 

But  short  of  Revolution  it  was  too  late  to  re-establish  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  and  High  Churchman  and  Tory  though  he  was  Sharp  was  not  a 
Revolutionary  in  the  cause  of  Jacobitism.  There  was  a great  deal  however 
he  could  still  do  to  encourage  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  to  embarrass 
the  Presbyterians.  From  private  sources  he  raised  funds  to  keep  them 
alive;  even  securing  for  some  of  the  Bishops,  namely,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow,  pensions  from  Queen  Anne.  In  every  issue  through  which  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy  could  be  advanced,  such  as  the  Union  and  the 
Toleration  he  used  what  influence  he  had  with  the  Government.  It  appears 
that  Sharp  was  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  English  Bishops  from  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  point  of  view.  He  never  raises  with  them  the  awkward 
question  of  their  Jacobitism.  Either  he  accepts  it,  knowing  that  there  is 
little  he  can  do  for  them  if  he  were  to  raise  this  issue,  and  does  what  he  can 
for  them  for  reasons  which  he  himself  holds  in  good  conscience,  or  else  he  is 
quite  willing  to  allow  them  their  Jacobitism,  believing  that  it  would  never 
spread  beyond  its  national  barriers,  and  would  remain  a constant  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Presbyterians. 


Bishop  Compton’s  awkward  question 

If  Sharp,  however,  was  prepared  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  political 
risk  neither  Tenison  nor  Compton  were  ready  to  do  so. 

Henry  Compton,2  Bishop  of  London,  also  received  letters  from  Scot- 
land imploring  his  help.  James  Gordon3  of  Foveran,  George  Dunbar4  of 
Haddington,  James  Hay  of  Gogar,  all  outed  Episcopal  ministers,  were 

1 Tindal  Hart,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  p.  281-285; 

Lloyd  Baker  Sharp  MSS.  The  Lloyd  Baker  Sharp  MSS.  consist  of  the  entire 
private  correspondence  and  private  papers  of  Archbishop  John  Sharp,  and  are 
in  the  possession  of  Lt.  Col.  A.  B.  Lloyd  Baker  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

2 E.  F.  Carpenter,  The  Protestant  Bishop:  The  Life  of  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of 

London,  p.  307-309. 

3 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  26.  Account  of  James 

Gordon’s  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

4 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  45.  Dunbar  to  Compton. 

8th  December,  1702, 
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among  his  correspondents.  Some  took  the  road  to  London  to  escape  from 
a Scotland  that  no  longer  could  offer  them  congenial  employment.  To 
some  of  these  exiled  Scottish  Episcopalians1  he  offered  appointment  in 
Virginia,  to  others  he  gave  livings  in  England.  One,  at  least,  went  over  to 
Amsterdam  and  served  the  English  congregation  there  for  sixteen  years 
before  returning  to  a parish  in  Middlesex.  Nor  was  Compton  laggard  in 
raising  funds  by  public  subscription  and  by  parish  collections2  to  be  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland. 

Compton,  however,  was  prepared  to  ask  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  the 
awkward  question,  the  crucial  question,  the  question  about  where  their 
loyalty  lay. 

As  long  as  the  exiled  King  was  alive  this  was,  perhaps,  a delicate 
question,  and  one  which  involved  personal  Oaths.  By  1703,  however,  the 
King  across  the  water  was  dead.  Queen  Anne  was  Sovereign.  It  was  now 
time  that  the  Scottish  Bishops  were  sounded  out  on  this  vital  matter. 

On  15th  October,  1702,  Archbishop  Paterson3  of  Glasgow  wrote  to 
Compton  suggesting  that  he,  together  with  a certain  number  of  his 
colleagues,  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a Toleration,  similar  to  the 
Indulgence  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  Charles  II,  on  the  basis  of 
loyalty  to  the  Queen.  This  was  indeed  a major  departure  from  the  position 
previously  held  by  the  Scottish  Bishops. 

After  William’s  death  they  had  met  and  discussed  whether  they 
might  send  a Petition  to  Queen  Anne,  but  they  had  been  unable  to  reach 
a common  mind  on  this  sensitive  subject.  According  to  Bishop  Rose’s 
letter  to  Compton  on  these  matters  it  had  been  decided  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe.4 

Now  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  ready  to  draw  up  an  Address  to 
the  Throne  on  his  own  initiative  and  circulate  it  among  his  own  clergy. 
His  intention  was  to  present  this  Petition  to  the  Queen  in  person,  and, 
thereby,  advance  the  cause,  at  least,  of  the  loyal  Episcopal  clergy  in 
Scotland. 


1 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  30.  List  of  Scots  Clergy  at 
present  in  London.  This  List  includes  Mr.  Gadderar,  Dr.  Munro,  Mr.  Strachan 
and  Mr.  Lauder  of  Whitelcirk,  near  the  Bass,  East  of  Edinburgh. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  28.  Collections  for  Distressed 
Scots  Clergy.  March  19th,  1693  - November  19th,  1694. 

3 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  43.  Letter  from  Archbishop 
Paterson  to  Bishop  Compton.  15th  October,  1702. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  5T.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose 
to  Bishop  Compton.  T2th  January,  T703. 
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This  Address  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  opposed  with  great 
fury  and  bitterness  by  the  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  Rose 
wrote  a letter  to  Compton  full  of  anger  about  this  move  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  behind  their  backs.  “This  is  sham  stuff”,  he  writes,  “invented 
to  serve  his  own  purposes”.1 

One  must  have  some  sympathy  with  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  over  this 
subversive  action  by  Paterson.  Not  least,  because  Paterson  appears  always 
to  have  had  a ready  facility  for  exploiting  situations  to  his  own  financial 
advantage. 

Paterson’s  view,  however,  was  that  the  death  of  William  had  so 
altered  things  that  “he  wondered  that  now  all  parties  did  not  come  in 
without  scruple  to  own  and  serve  the  Church”.2  The  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  was  prepared  to  take  the  Oaths  to  Government,  and  this  no 
Scottish  Bishop  had  so  far  been  prepared  to  do.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  the 
awkward  question  must  be  put  to  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  plain 
terms. 

Indeed,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  forced  Compton’s  hand  somewhat 
by  writing  to  him  in  March  1703  in  the  following  terms:  "Let  your  Lord- 
ships  be  pleased  to  write  to  them  (the  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews)  desiring  to  know  that  supposing  her  Majesty  should  find  ways 
to  recognise  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  whether  in  that  case  they  are  clear 
and  free  to  own  her  title  and  to  give  their  allegiance  to  her;  and  to  desire  a 
plain  and  categorical  answer  from  them  to  that  question”.3 

If  it  were  possible  for  a united  Petition  to  be  sent  up  to  the  new  Queen 
from  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  their  own  cause  would  be  strengthened 
immeasurably.  The  help  that  would  thereafter  flow  North  from  their 
fellow  Episcopalians  in  England  would  be  without  limit.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne  a crisis  had  been  reached  in  Anglo-Scottish  ecclesiastical 
relationships.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh's  Party  must  be  made  to  declare 
itself. 

On  6th  April,  therefore,  Compton  sent  a letter  to  Scotland  asking  the 
awkward  question.  Were  the  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
ready  to  take  the  Oaths  to  Queen  Anne  or  were  they  not? 


1 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  47  and  53.  Letters  from 
Bishop  Rose  about  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow’s  address  to  the  Queen. 

1 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  49.  Archbishop  Paterson  s 
letter  to  Bishop  Compton.  26th  January,  1703. 

s Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  55.  Archbishop  Paterson  s 
letter  to  Bishop  Compton.  8th  March,  1703. 
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Faced  with  this  direct  question  Bishop  Rose1  sent  a reply  admitting 
that  they  could  not  take  the  Oaths  to  the  Queen  without  reservation.  He 
says  that  he  has  always  regarded  himself  “as  bound  in  point  of  prudence 
to  avoid  the  making  any  discovery  of  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject’’,  but 
since  Compton  had  assured  him  that  this  reply  would  not  “operate  any 
manner  of  way  to  my  prejudice”  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  answer. 

The  Address  of  the  loyal  Episcopalians  had  to  go  forward  to  the  Queen, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  alone.  A loyal  and 
united  Episcopal  party,  strongly  supported  by  the  English  Bishops,  might 
have  limited  very  severely  the  Presbyterian  influence  in  Scotland  to  such 
an  extent  that  during  Anne’s  reign  the  virtual  establishment  of  the 
Episcopalians  North  of  the  Tay  might  have  been  achieved.  The  declared 
and  unbreakable  Jacobitism  of  the  dominant  party  within  Scottish 
Episcopalianism,  headed  by  Bishop  Rose,  prevented  this  ever  taking 
place.  Rose  looked  for  a better  future  than  merely  to  share  Scotland  with 
the  Presbyterians.  He  hoped  for  Restoration  and  the  Return  of  the  exiled 
Monarchy.  In  April,  1703,  he  wrote  to  Compton:2  "A  little  countenance 
and  assistance  to  the  Episcopal  interest  in  Scotland  would  serve  to 
re-establish  Episcopacy  if  our  State  Ministers  were  true  and  hearty 
friends  to  it. 

Time  and  just  consideration  will,  I trust,  at  length  deliver  us  and  set 
the  Church  again  upon  its  ancient  foot  for  the  true  interest  of  Religion  and 
our  ancient  Monarchy,  but  trimming,  faint  and  timerous  measures  and 
proceedings  will  never  do  it.” 

During  these  same  years  Bishop  Rose  was  engaged,  also,  in  a corres- 
pondence with  St.  Germains.  Whether  Tenison  and  Compton  knew  about 
these  letters  we  do  not  know,  but  surely  they  must  have  suspected  it. 

“The  Correspondence  of  Colonel  Hooke,  the  Agent  from  the  Court  of 
France  to  the  Scottish  Jacobites  in  the  years  1703-1707”,  contains  ample 
evidence  about  the  hopes  of  the  Bishop  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland  with 
French  aid,  and  his  advice  about  the  religious  settlement  of  Scotland  after 
the  devoutly  hoped  for  Restoration  of  the  Royal  House.3 

1 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  58.  Bishop  Rose’s  letter  to 
Bishop  Compton.  24th  April,  1703. 

* Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985.  No.  57.  Bishop  Rose’s  letter  to 
Bishop  Compton.  15th  April,  1703. 

3 The  Correspondence  of  Colonel  Hooke,  Vol.  1,  p.  222  No.  105.  Queen’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Digby,  i.e.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  25th  June,  1705.  p.  292  No.  106  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  23rd  August,  1705,  signed  Sybilla  More  by 
Queen’s  instructions:  Also  letters  dated  20th  June  and  3rd  September  1704. 
Vol.  2,  p.  31  No.  20.  Mr.  Fleming’s  English  Memoirs. 
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The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh’s  London  Agent 

Bishop  Rose  had,  however,  a regular  and  more  sympathetic  corres- 
pondent in  London  than  Compton,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell1  "a  near 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle”,  later  to  become  a Bishop,  and  the  main 
link  between  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  and  the  English  Non  Jurors.  Much 
of  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Rose  and  Campbell  has  to  do 
with  liturgical  and  doctrinal  matters  that  were  of  great  interest  to  both  the 
Non  Jurors  and  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  but  the  letters,  also,  give  us  a 
most  valuable  account  of  the  day  to  day  affairs  of  the  Afflicted  Church, 
and  the  way  in  which  Rose  wished  its  affairs  to  be  presented  in  England. 

In  April,  1706,  he  writes  to  Campbell2  telling  him  of  the  closure  of 
Meeting  Houses  at  St.  Andrews,  Keith  and  Elgin,  and  that  “Council 
letters  have  been  issued  out  for  summoning  the  preachers  at  the  Meeting 
Houses  of  St.  Johnstone,  Dundee,  Montrose  and  St.  Ninians  beside 
Stirling”. 

“God  knows”,  he  says,  “where  this  will  end,  unless  our  statesmen  above 
or  some  others  interpose  not  to  put  some  stop  to  this  persecution”.  “There 
is  a plain  design  to  root  out  and  destroy  in  this  nation  the  Episcopal 
interest.” 

He  tells  Campbell  that  he  intends  to  write  to  all  the  statesmen  who 
might  be  sympathetic  to  their  case.  He  has  already  written  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  York  and  London  along  similar 
lines.  "I  know  not”,  he  says,  “in  what  condition  they  are  to  offer  relief, 
however  ’tis  not  amiss  to  let  them  know  our  case  and  to  crave  their 
assistance.” 

He  is  anxious,  too,  about  financial  matters.  He  would  like  to  be 
supported  by  a gift  out  of  the  Bishops’  Rents.  This,  indeed,  is  a constant 
topic  in  all  Rose’s  letters  to  Canterbury,  York  and  London;3  but  such  are 
his  scruples  about  admitting  the  Queen’s  title  that  he  asks  Campbell  to 
ensure  that  the  Narrative  bequeathing  such  a gift  be  so  worded  that  in  so 
vital  a matter  this  point  does  not  offend  his  conscience. 

He  pleased  not  for  himself  alone.  He  wishes  Campbell  to  try  to  obtain 
a gift  of  twenty-five  pounds  out  of  the  Bishops’  Rents  for  poor,  old  Bishop 
Sage. 

1 Episcopal  Chest,  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1804.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  20th  April,  1707. 

a Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1801.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  20th  April,  1706. 

3 Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Rawlinson  MSS.  985-  No.  60.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose 
to  Bishop  Compton  on  Bishops’  Rents,  20th  July,  1703:  Also  Nos.  72  and  76. 
No.  72  dated  22nd  February,  1706  thanks  Compton  for  securing  him  a pension. 
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He  is  aware  that  this  matter  cannot  be  carried  through  openly,  “When 
the  Presbyterians  are  so  high  and  so  much  caressed  to  make  them  tractable 
to  the  intended  Union”;  but  he  suggests  that  approach  might  be  made  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London  asking  them  to  put 
Sage’s  case  before  the  Queen:  namely,  “that  there  is  such  a good  man 
who  has  written  learnedly  in  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and  wants  much  to  be 
supported”. 

He  wishes  Campbell,  also,  to  see  that  as  much  public  notice  is  given  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  as  is  possible;  and 
reminds  him  to  stress  the  increase  that  is  taking  place  in  the  use  of  the 
English  Liturgy  at  the  Episcopal  Meeting  Houses. 

In  January,  1708,  he  writes  to  Campbell1  suggesting  that  he  pass  on 
bits  and  pieces  of  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  which  were  not  likely  to  do  any 
good  to  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  At  the  last  Fast  Day 
he  reports  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  preached  against  the 
Union  and  against  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  said: 
"The  great  sin  they  should  mourn  for  was  the  breaking  and  not  renewing 
the  Covenant.”  Such  snippets  would  be  much  relished  by  Campbell  and 
his  friends,  and  they  would  have  little  trouble  in  passing  them  about. 

His  most  damaging  piece  of  gossip,  however,  is  from  a sermon  by  Mr. 
John  Williamson,  of  Inverness,  in  which  the  minister  had  been  rash  enough 
to  say  that  the  Queen  had  been  educated  in  an  idolatrous  Church,  and  had 
never  yet  given  evidence  of  her  repentance,  and  so  should  not  be  trusted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  kind  of  extravagance  that  was  hurled 
from  the  pulpits  of  parish  Kirks  by  fiery  Presbyterian  preachers.  Generally 
throughout  the  Church  there  was  distrust  of  the  Queen. 

There  was  a longing  to  leave  the  quicksands  of  political  intrigue  and 
uncertainty  in  which  the  Church  found  itself  and  to  strike  out  for  the  firm 
bedrock  of  the  Covenant.  But  the  Presbyterians  could  not  go  back.  The 
days  of  the  Covenant  were  gone  for  ever.  It  was  self  delusion  to  believe 
they  could  return.  Rose  and  his  agents  would  do  their  best  to  make  sure 
that  their  ecclesiastical  enemies  faced  as  uncertain  an  establishment  as 
possible.  By  skilful  whisper  and  political  pressure  those  fears  could  be 
played  upon,  and  a great  deal  might  be  achieved  with  English  help:  much 
more  than  merely  grants  from  the  Bishops’  Rents. 

In  1710,  Rose  wrote  to  Campbell2  with  a request  for  more  Service 


1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1806.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  20th  January,  1708. 

* Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1814.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  10th  October,  1710. 
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Books.  He  had  just  returned  from  a tour  through  “the  country”  and 
found  that  there  was  “a  disposition  for  setting  up  the  English  Service 
Book  in  some  new  places”;  and  that  "where  it  was  used  the  numbers  of 
those  who  frequent  it  are  daily  increasing”. 

He  has,  also,  something  to  say  about  the  Greenshields  case.  He 
expresses  considerable  concern  about  its  outcome.  Towards  Greenshields 
himself  he  displays  a certain  amount  of  coldness.  He  warns  Campbell1 
not  to  accept  everything  that  Greenshields  says,  especially  about  his 
relationship  to  “the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh”,  without  direct  enquiry.  James 
Greenshields2  had  been  ordained  by  Ramsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  after  his 
deprivation.  He  had  gone  to  Ireland  from  Scotland  but  had  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  taken  the  Oaths  to  Government,  and  set  up  a Meeting  House 
where  the  English  Liturgy  was  used.  Defying  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
he  was  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Court 
of  Session  and  against  its  sentence  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords:  thus 
making  legal  history. 

While  he  was  in  Edinburgh  he  had  no  license  from  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  to  minister  in  his  Diocese.  For  this  there  was  good  reason. 
In  the  Wake  MSS  there  is  an  “Account  of  Greenshields’  Ordination”3  in 
which  it  is  made  clear  that  at  his  ordination  Greenshields  had  taken  the 
Oath  "to  the  same  King  for  whom  the  Bishop  (Rose)  professed  to  suffer”. 
As  witnesses  to  this  there  are  cited  Mr.  William  Smart  and  Mr.  Robert 
Calder  who  had  both  been  present  at  his  ordination.  Greenshields’ 
apostasy,  therefore,  was  hardly  likely  to  win  approval  from  Rose.  When 
Greenshields’  appeal,  however,  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  successful  Rose 
wrote  to  Campbell  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms:  “This  is  the  first  and 
only  victory  since  the  Revolution  we  have  had  over  our  enemies”,  he 
says,  "I  pray  God  it  may  prove  a prologue  to  a total  overthrow.  I know 
that  you  laboured  not  a little  for  it,  for  which  I humbly  thank  God,  as  I 
have  not  been  a little  uneasie  for  the  fate  of  it  and  the  fatal  consequences 
which  must  needs  have  attended  a miscarriage.  God  be  blessed  that  the 
matter  is  far  otherwise”.4 

That  Rose  was  not  alone  in  his  fears  about  the  clamour  for  Toleration 
which  the  Greenshields’  case  had  brought  to  a head  is  evident  from  one  of 

1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1815.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  2nd  November,  1710. 

2 Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  35°-356,  Greenshields 

Case. 

3 Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford.  Wake  MSS.  Vol.  XIX.  Unnumbered  and 

unpaged  MS.  on  Scottish  Affairs  dated  1711. 

4 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1817.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  8th  March,  1711. 
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Bishop  Sage’s  letters  to  Campbell.1  In  November,  1710,  he  wrote  a most 
careful  account  of  the  disadvantages  which  a legal  Toleration  was  bound  to 
bring  with  it  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  Oaths  to  Government. 

“None  knows  better”,  he  says,  "than  his  Lordship  Balmerino,  that  we 
do  not  need  a Toleration.  No  law  obliges  us  to  be  of  the  Presbyterian 
communion,  no  law  forbids  meeting  houses,  nay,  no  law  obliges  those  who 
officiate  in  meeting  houses  to  qualify.  There  was  indeed  one  made  in  1693 
but  it  expired  with  King  William,  and  was  never  renewed  in  this  reign.  All 
therefore  that  we  want  is  an  equitable  connivance,  and  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  what  the  law  allows  us,  at  least  till  we  turn  insolent  and 
offer  trouble  to  the  Government.  Let  our  judges  here  be  directed  by  their 
Sovereign  not  to  meddle  with  us,  and  then  we  have  all  that  we  can  reason- 
ably demand.” 

Toleration,  he  argues,  will  only  make  us  “the  prisoner  of  the  Govern- 
ment”, and  alarm  “the  dominant  Kirk”.  He  hopes  that  those  like  Mr. 
Greenshields,  who  press  for  Toleration,  may  think  on  the  “destructive 
consequences  of  it”,  and  “may  not  continue  to  press  it”,  for  thereby  they 
may  find  themselves  left  “as  the  sole  masters  of  all  the  beneficial  meeting 
houses,  others  of  a narrower  swallow  being  incapacitated  by  the  cloggs”; 
the  cloggs  being  the  Oaths  of  Loyalty. 

In  April,  1712,  Rose  reports  to  Campbell  fresh  outbursts  against  the 
Liturgy.2  He  is  not  so  concerned,  however,  about  local  matters  of  this 
kind  which  he  thinks  local  Episcopalian  Lairds  can  deal  with.  He  is  more 
concerned  with  the  Government’s  demand  that  all  preachers,  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopalian  must  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  Some  Episcopalians 
obviously  thought  that  the  Presbyterians  would  not  comply  with  this 
demand,  and  that  they  would  escape  "through  the  non-compliance  of  the 
Presbyterians”.  But  Rose  says  that  he  presumes  the  Presbyterians  will 
comply:  "And  in  that  case  I see  not  how  the  other  can  escape”.  He 
continues:  “We  are  talking  here  of  our  having  to  be  provided  with  curates 
from  you  in  case  of  the  obstinacie  of  our  own”. 

Yet  this  would  offer  no  real  solution  to  the  problem,  since  they  would 
be  "as  little  acceptable  to  our  people  as  the  others”.  No  man  who  had 
qualified  or  had  been  ordained  in  England  and  then  came  North  was  in 

1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS  No.  1980.  Letter  from  Bishop  Sage  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  18th  November,  1710.  1 0 

2 EP^c°Pal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1829.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  3rd  April,  1712. 
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any  way  acceptable  to  the  Scottish  Jacobite  Episcopalianisin  which  Rose 
represented. 

Restoration  and  the  Return  of  the  exiled  Monarchy  are  never  far  from 
Rose’s  thoughts  or  prayers  and  the  odd  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dreams  creeps  into  his  letters.  “We  are  expecting  great  news  from  you”, 
he  says  at  the  end  of  his  letter  dated  April  26th,  1712;  ‘‘I  hope  when  any- 
thing occurs  you  will  honour  us  with  an  account  of  it”.1  What  was  the 
great  news?  Plans  for  Invasion?  Were  they  on  the  very  threshold  of 
Restoration? 

This  interesting  correspondence  between  Rose  and  Campbell  ends  in 
September,  1715,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  when  it  became  too 
dangerous  for  them  to  continue  it.  Rose  writes:  ‘‘I  am  sorry  that  this 
critical  juncture  makes  an  interruption  in  our  correspondence.  I am  a great 
loser  by  it  and  left  ignorant  of  many  things  that  might  be  both  satisfying 
and  useful  for  me  to  know,  but  I must  rest  content  hoping  that  the  cloud 
will  ere  long  pass  over.  I resolve  to  be  a strick  observer  of  the  common 
rule,  carefully  observed  here,  and  that  is  to  write  nothing  of  news  or  what 
may  relate  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  this  is  only  to  tell  you  that  I 
heartily  agree  with  you  in  the  thoughts  as  to  my  son  James  (who  was  out 
with  the  Rebels)  as  you  expressed  them  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Littlejohn”.2 

Bishop  Rose’s  letters  record,  quite  properly,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  among  Scottish  Episcopalians.  It  repre- 
sents a genuine  development  of  interest  in  Liturgical  and  Sacramental 
worship,  which  previously  had  little  place  in  Episcopalian  Worship  in 
Scotland  and  was  entirely  absent  from  the  Presbyterian  Establishment. 
It  brought  upon  its  head  the  bitter  uncompromising  opposition  of  the 
Established  Kirk.  Presbyterians  believed  that  there  was  no  Scriptural 
warrant  for  Prayer  Book  worship:  the  Service  Book  itself  was  regarded  as 
being  a mere  translation  from  the  Popish  Latin  Mass  Book:  Altars, 
Crosses,  Garments,  Gestures,  Holy  Days,  the  Five  Bastard  Sacraments, 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,  Kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament — all  these  things  were  regarded  as  being  examples  of  Popish 
idolatry  and  superstition.3  The  Presbyterians’  hatred  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
however,  served  the  Episcopalians  well.  It  provided  them  with  a reasonable 

1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1830.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  26th  April,  1712. 

2 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh,  MS.  No.  1835.  Letter  from  Bishop  Rose  to 

Mr.  Campbell,  1st  September,  1715. 

3 John  Willison,  Queries  to  the  Scots  Innovators  in  Divine  Service  and  Particularly 

to  the  Liturgical  Party  in  the  Shire  of  A ngus,  (1712)  p.  9-27. 
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and  undeniable  ground  upon  whicli  to  appeal  to  the  Established  Chuicli  in 
England  for  support. 


Sermons  and  Prayers 

In  addition  to  Bishop  Rose’s  correspondence  there  is  in  the  Episcopal 
Chest,1  Edinburgh,  a selection  of  Sermons,  Prayers  and  Homilies  written 
during  this  period  in  which  the  Jacobite  theology  of  Kingship  finds  its 
contemporary  expression.  These  documents  set  forth  with  burning 
passionate  conviction  the  belief  of  their  Church  in  the  absolute  right  of  the 
King  as  ordained  by  God;  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  in  His  own  ap- 
pointed way  God  will  restore  the  rightful  King  to  Scotland  and  thereby 
bring  the  Nation  back  to  a true  Christian  obedience. 

“Then  said  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  I will  send  my  beloved  son,  it 
may  be  they  will  reverence  him.  Dearly  beloved,  let  it  not  be  said  of  you 
as  they  said  of  the  wicked  and  disobedient  servants  . . . This  is  the  heir, 
come  let  us  kill  him  that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours  . . . Scotland,  wilt 
thou  disinherit  thy  Master’s  son;  will  ye  destroy  the  heir;  are  there  no 
true  Scotsmen  amongst  you;  are  there  none  that  will  plead  for  the  home- 
coming of  the  Banished?’’  (From  Notes  on  a Sermon  preached  in  Edin- 
burgh on  7th  January,  1707.) 2 

Loyalty  to  the  exiled  King  had  become  so  much  a part  of  the  faith  of 
the  Episcopalians  that  it  was  held  to  be  “one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Communion’’.  To  give  it  up  meant  being  put  “under  the  sentence  of 
the  lesser  excommunication’’.  This  excluded  a member  from  “the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  the  Prayers”,  since  none  but  “the  faithful  members  of  our 
Communion”  have  a right  to  those  privileges,  and  indeed  by  such  dis- 
loyalty they  placed  in  hazard  the  invaluable,  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns 
of  the  next  world.  In  stark  damning  terminology  this  most  heinous  of 
sins  is  condemned  in  all  its  dishonour,  abomination  and  blasphemy.3 

“We  flee  unto  Thee  on  behalf  of  One  who  has  no  helper,  but  Thee  alone: 
One  against  whom  the  rulers  have  taken  counsel,  against  whom  the 
assembly  of  the  mighty  ones  have  set  themselves,  against  whom  the 
madness  of  the  people  and  the  rage  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth  have  con- 
spired. One  who  is  made  a monster  unto  many  because  in  the  wisdom  of 
Thy  providence  Thou  didst  ordain  him  to  hand  in  a lot  not  pleasing  to 

1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh.  Fragments  of  Sermons.  MS.  Nos.  207-245. 

* Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh.  Fragments  of  Sermons.  MS.  No.  242. 

3 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh.  Liturgical  MS.  1033.  Loyalty.  Those  who  have 
given  up.  An  Address  moving  them  to  Repentance. 
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them:  One  who  is  judged  and  condemned  unheard,  and  hath  none  upon 
earth  to  appeal  unto:  One  who  is  therefore  a criminal  in  their  eyes,  because 
it  was  Thy  will  that  he  should  be  bom  into  this  world,  and  be  the  heir  of 
that,  which  it  is  not  their  but  Thy  right  only  to  give:  One  who  is  reviled 
and  scorned  by  the  proud,  mocked  and  scoffed  at  by  men  viler  than  the 
earth,  abhorred  by  libertines,  grinned  at  by  them  that  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  by  the  dogs  of  the  city,  and  by  the  free  thinkers  that  have  not 
God  in  all  their  thoughts  . . . 

They  have  their  armies  and  their  fleets,  their  strong  and  powerful 
confederacies,  their  treasures  and  fortresses,  their  oaths  and  their  statutes 
according  to  their  own  inventions,  and  all  the  fences  and  barriers  which- 
ever their  hearts  could  devise,  wherewith  to  strengthen  themselves:  But  he 
Thy  servant,  is  poor  and  naked  and  destitute;  driven  from  place  to  place, 
as  one  excommunicated  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ...  He  hath  no 
helper  but  Thee  alone;  None  else  is  permitted  to  succour  him,  Lord, 
because  they  have  cast  him  out  from  the  inheritance  which  Thou  gavest 
him,  and  have  rebelled  against  Thee,  whose  is  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof. 

Our  trust  and  our  confidence  shall  be  in  Thee  and  in  Thy  truth  which 
endureth  for  ever, — that  Thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  make  known  to  the  sons 
of  men.  Thy  mighty  acts  in  relief  of  Thy  persecuted  servant,  and  the 
glorious  majesty  of  Thy  Kingdom,  in  giving  him  the  throne  of  his  father, 
at  thine  own  appointed  time. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God — we  are  taught  by  Thy  Holy  Word, 
that  the  hearts  of  Kings  are  in  Thy  rule  and  governance,  and  that  Thou 
dost  dispose  and  turn  them  as  it  seemeth  best  to  Thy  heavenly  wisdom, 
we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  turn  the  hearts  of  all  Christian  Kings,  Princes 
and  Governours,  and  particularly  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Northern 
Potentate,  towards  Thy  servant,  our  natural  born  Lord  under  Thee  and 
Thy  Christ,  in  his  distress  and  forlorn  conditions,  as  to  pity,  relieve  and 
assist  him  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  his  state  and  dignity,  for 
Thy  honour  only;  or  else  so  immediately  to  interpose  Thyself,  without  any 
of  their  relief  and  assistance,  as  Thou  in  Thy  wisdom  shall  see  most  fit. 

So  turn  his  heart  unto  Thee  alone  that  he  may  never  for  the  sake  of  an 
earthly  Crown,  do  anything  unworthy  of  that  high  character  wherewith  he 
is  honoured  by  Thee;  So  direct  and  confirm  him  by  Thy  Spirit  as  he  may  be 
made  an  instrument  in  Thy  hand,  towards  a more  perfect  reformation  than 
hath  yet  been,  according  to  the  true  primitive  and  Catholick  standard 
undoubtedly  delivered,  in  the  beginning  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son, 
and  His  Apostles. 
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We  further  beseech  Thee,  so  to  turn  and  dispose  the  heart  of  his  sister 
Thy  servant  who  by  the  permission  of  Thy  providence  at  this  time  sitteth 
in  his  place,  that  she  may  honour  Thee  by  honouring  the  memory  of  her 
Father,  and  doing  that  now  for  Thy  glory  which  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
while  he  was  living:  that  so  she  may  obtain  hereby  the  blessing  of  the  first 
commandment  with  promise,  and  obtain  an  everlasting  remembrance 
among  princes  of  pious  and  excellent  renown,  wherefore,  0 Lord,  pour 
into  her  heart,  with  the  faith,  fear  and  love  of  Thee,  a spirit  of  holy 
magnanimity  and  resolution,  that  so  the  kingdom  may  not  be  rent  from  her 
in  thine  anger,  as  it  was  from  a king  of  Israel,  because  he  feared  the  people 
and  obeyed  their  voice  . . . 

And  when  she  goeth  to  the  altar,  speak,  O Lord,  secretly  in  her  heart 
for  this  end,  and  bid  her  remember,  before  it  is  too  late,  whether  her 
brother  hath  aught  against  her,  that  so  she  may  be  first  reconciled  to  him, 
and  then  come  and  offer  her  gift.”1 

There  was,  however,  a strategy  to  hand  whereby  the  Afflicted  Church 
— as  she  described  herself— could  cloak  her  Jacobitism.  Provided  the  issue 
of  her  theological  conviction  was  not  pressed  to  too  fine  a point  she 
could  attempt  to  survive  behind  the  respectable  front  of  her  other  theo- 
logical principles,  no  less  firmly  held,  Apostolic  Succession  and  Liturgical 
Worship:  for  these  principles  guaranteed  the  interest  and  help  of  the 
powerful  establishment  in  England  almost  as  much  as  they  ensured  the 
antagonism  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk.  Behind  this  protecting  wall  she 
could  wait  patiently  for  her  day.  But  once  that  day  had  dawned  and  the 
Jacobite  faith  of  the  Episcopalians  irrevocably  declared,  as  happened  in 
I7I5.  then  the  door  which  had  been  open  to  English  sympathy  and 
English  interest  and  English  help  was  firmly  shut. 

1 Episcopal  Chest.  MSS.  Edinburgh.  Liturgical  MS.  T030.  Office  for  Intercession 
for  1713,  3rd  July. 


